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It is characteristic oi the counseling/psychotherapy process that it 
involves mutual interaction— that is, interaction wKcreby the exchanges 
of therapist and client influence one another. This interaction may be 
thought of as a process of constraint upon the Initial behavioral variability 
of both counselor a^dSkcnt (R;iush.. 1965). That is, the counselor may be 
said to influence the client (and vice versa) to the extent that the counselor' 
responses modify in some way the distribution of actual responses from the 
client's Lolal potential beliavior repertqire. It has been suggested (Lii:h- 
tenbcrg & Huminel, 197b; Strong, i96A) that tliis influence might be understood 
and r-eprosentoJ l)c-havi o ra 11 y in terms of an " iniorlorki hr pnrndlRm" (Skinner, 
1937) in which tl.c respon.'.rs (R) of cacU participant (counselar and client) 
serve both as rLinlorcing sllnniU (S*^) for the other's immediately proceeding 
response and as a discriminative stimulus (S^^) ocGai.lonlnp. the subsequent 
response hy the other. 

Recalling that the behavioral effect of any given S on a previous 
response is to Increase the probability of occurence of another response 
of the same response class (operant), and the effect of any given S° is an 
increase in the probability of occurence of a response of the response class 
conditioned to it (Re> olds, 196^). the paradigm incorporates both the mutual 
and sequential probabilistic dependencies of the counseling interaction., 
Wliile the relative influence of any given response by either of the 
participants may be dif f ricntial , that is the counselor's "contribution" to 
the therapy process m.iy be disproportionate when constrasted with that ot 
the client, the presumption remains that both parties to the encounter arc 
both mutually influential and influenced. In addition. In accord with the 
"laws of operant conditioning," to the extent that the effect of various 



e6unii«lor/clirTit responses 6t» the behavior of the other 1« ttot entirely 

predictable but can be stated as simply an increase/decrease In the jvroba- 
bi Itty of occurence of particular operants, this influence process may 

be considered probabilistic. 

The problem of definition of "reinf orccmont" aside (Bavelas, 1978), It 
Is generally recognized and accepted that what serves as a reinforcer for 
one individual may not be a reinforcer for another. From a behavioral stand* 
point, ilitise differences mny be understood as consequents of the individuals* 
respective }:i'netlc rndowuii nts, cundi L lonln{; histories and contemporary envir- 
onmental circumstances. It is equally plausible that, as the cognitive 
theorists hypothcsi /.e , pers(>n oupjit not be viewed as simply a passive 

eleinent between stimulus and response, but rather as an active agent capable 
of modifyii]?; stimuli that are received (Kelloy, 1955); and as individuals 
differ in their respective cognitive characteristics, It is reasonable to 
n,s.stiinc thnt they would d i f f erent ifi I I y modify interpf^rsonal stimuli into 
different "psychological relevance and meaning" (Harvey & Schroder, 1963, 
p. 95), loading, ro differential responding to otherwise Identical stimuli. 

Such dif f erenti.'U responding should, it is assumed, lead to different 
counselor-client intemction patterns, defined in terms of differences in 
the interaction st-»quencefi generated by that responding. Of potential signifi- 
cance with respect to differential response predispositions In interpersonal 
interaction is the construct of coi;nitivc complexity — specifically as the 
construct relates to the cognitive processing of interpersonal stlftiull* 
Although various authors differ somewhat in their respective meanings of the 
construct, cognitive complexity is generally understood to refer to the 
number and organizntion of dimensions (possible meanings) employed by a 
person In the discrimination and evaluation of interpersonal stimuli (Vannoy, 
1965). 



Research suRKcsts chat at least with regard to the cogRltlw structuriftg 
of tho Interpersonal stimuli, the construct is not a unitary trait* but 
rather a multifactorcd construct reflecting several different types of 
cognitive complexity (Vannoy, 1965). Assumin?, thnt cognitive complexity 
is a heterogeneous construct, it is possible to cluster individuals (specifi- 
cally counselors and clients) with rcypiict to their reBpoctivc slmi Inr 1 tics 
acros:; types of cognitive conplexlty thus forming relatively homogeneous 
groups of individuals with respect to their particular style of cognitive 
complexity. To i\\v oxteiu tii-it these hi'iiu'j'.cneous j'.roups differ among the:n- 
.•ieU'«.-: with r.-si>tci to tlaii '\iy\v o\ roc •■!;,•; i ug Interpersonal inf<> nn.it ton, 
it is .issuint'd that d i f f c* ri-iit jn-rson-juvsun (eounstilor-c llrnt ) interaction 
response p.it I i- rns and proctsflfs V-'ould 'do j'.ciHira t t'd . 

If or..' is wiUir.}'. I" .istai:; the coj-nitivo stylo nf the counselor, at 
le.ist in a United hehi vio r.i 1 sense, imu bo iindcrsi nud ami described as the 
probabilistic tendencies ti'W.ird responding, in particular w.iys given certain 
antecedent resp.Mises , one b.-^.Jns to .ip].r<^aeb partial understanding of the 
manner in which cfnin.sclors and rlients interact to generate j^articular 
types of rounselin); processes — be tliey for better or worpe (Strupp & Bergin, 

It was the specific focus of tliis study to investigate the differential 
counsel in;; interac tion patterns g.cneraled by counst:lors of differing Iovl-Is 
of cogiiitlvc complexity. 
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I METHOD \ 

Counselnrs 

Counselors in this study wore mnlc (N^12) nnd female (N=29) beginning 
masters' level counseling sludcnts enrolled in an initial counseling skill 
laboratory course at the University of Kansas. 
Instruments 

Five measures of cognitive complexity were used and were selected on 
the basis of the following criteria: (1) each measure represented a sub* \^ 
stantial loadinj; on separate factors extracted in Vnnnoy^s (19^5) factor \ 
analytic study of i l ivr (•L>rjp 1 cxi t y juiMsurcs; (2) on a fnre validity basis, 

each iu;j I. runiont represoutcul ;i mcnns of as.sessinf; complexity in the interpersonal 
donviin, Tho five ru/.isurt^s iru*]iulod: 

K ] nj^ol ('i.inr*^ v>f Ar^.]> i /u i t v Sr;i1<- (lA). Tlie st.ile w.i:; devi^lopod hy 
Budnc^r (1962) and consists t»J ei[',lit poiiilivcrJy and ei{;ht neftntlvoly stated 
Li kc r t - 1 ypo itons ;ind !jas i iK'};.itivc' lo.ulinj; (•-•68) on VannoyVs Factcn* I, 
The scale is closif.ncd to me.isiire a person's tendency to intcrprote air^bipuous 
situations as sources of threat . 

2' Tnter^o ncfp t Pi stance (ID). This instrument, vos devised by Ware 
(1958) with sc(irinp procedures subsequently modified by V.innoy (196S) and 
Blaas (lO?*!)). The 5:calo con*: i sis of twcMRy person concepts (e.p,. brother, 
teaciier who most infhuniced inc , myself, etc*) which are evaluated by 14 
seven point semantic di f f eriait ial dimensions applicable to person-objects. 
Scores for each of the 20 person -obj ert.^i become points In multidimensional 
space with lh<- n^-an distances between points bi^inf: the measure of dlscrinslna- 
tion complexity for that subject. The lower the mean distance, the fewer 



the discriminations made between person-obj ects, hMCC. the lo«r the co«?l«xity 
score, has a positive londlnR (.70) on Vannoy's Factor II. 

3. Intolcrnn co ot Trail Inconsistency (ITI) . This test w.is developed 
by Steiner (195A) and revised by Stcincr and Johnson (1963). It consists of 
15 items with each item consisting of two pairs of traits. One pair of 
traits has been juducd to bo equally good while the other has been judged 
to be unequally good. Subjects arc asked to choose which of the two pair, of 
traits nro more like]y to occur together In people and score-n rcHect the 
number of times the r.ore equally good pairs of traits arc chosen. ^ hifth 
intolerance of trait incon -.icncy reflects a cognitive style that groups 
people InLo cither lluMougMy K-od or thcronghly bad categories. The 
Instrunent has a positive lu..d.ing (.56) on Vannoy's Factor IV. 

A. C^uci:^/v^j:uUh. C^-)- instrument is n 10 item scale modified 

by Vannoy (1965) that Is oxpcr i.n.ntally based on rcttigrcw's (19^,S) original 
scale. The scale is designed to obtain an estimation of whether a person 
uses broad or narrow categories in processing interper.sonal stimuli. Broad 
cateeorizer use only n few categories to characterise diverse personalities 
wUiie, narrow categorizers use many categories for such categor ir.ation. The 
test has a positive loading (.A8) on Vannoy's Factor . VII; . 

The test was derived from conceptual systems theory (Harvey, Hunt & Schroder. 
1961) and was designed to measure the degree of integrative complexity 
(Schroder, Driver. . Streufert. 1967). Integrative coi-plexity is distinguished 
from dimensional complexity in that a cognitive structure could be highly 
differentiated and yet not well integrated. Thi« distinction seen.s substantiated 
as the PCM is represented by itself on Vannoy's Factor VIII (.Ab). The test 
consists of five incomplete sentences, the responses to which are timed and 
scored by two Independent Judges, according to n mnnunl developed by Htmt, 



ICingsley, Mar&arl^ Shora & Sweet (Note 1). The interrater reliability 
obtained In this study was £-*72. 
I n t er ac t^t on Process Categories 

Four mutually exclusive Interaction process catcgorice were used in 
clnssifylnR the verbal responses of counselor and clients in the simulated 
counseling interviews. The categories were derived by minor modification of 
the four Interaction process categories proposed by Lennard and Berndtcin 
(1960) for their analysis of psychotherapy Interaction* The four categories 
modified for this study were: (1) Ocscrtpi Ivc— responses which conveyed or 
asked for factual infcrmatioo, or which gave or asked for orientation, 
repotltion or clarification (r.g, "I sec that it is time to stop/* *'What 
docs that si.ucment mean?"); (2) A nal vt icn 1 — responses which asked for or 
conveyed interpretation, analysis, r*pinlon or fpoliny (c*g. ''What do you 
think is vrun^; with you?" "Vou seem tu be unhappy."); (3) I'rcscr ipt iv e-* 
re;;})onM'.s whith t xpressod or askid for direction or su}:r,osl ion rc-};«'n*ding wliat 
should ur must be done, (e.g. "1 would prefer that you didn't do that." "W!icro 
should wc begin?''); (A) Vil uat ive — responses which sanctioned, valued, or 
expressed jtidgmcnt regarding some content, (e.g. "That*s good." "He's 
so terribly dishonest,") The four response categories when cro^Jsed with 
speaker (coun;.elor and client) resulted in eight mutually exclusive Inter* 
aciton process categories. Response units were defined as everything spoken 
by any one of the two speakers until or unless there was a change in speaker 
or response category. 
Clients 

Subjects participated in two simulated counseling Interviews that 
were based upon the simulated clients originally designed by Heck and 
Thomas (1975). These interviews represented an initial cocnscllng session in 
which the counselor trainees arc to work with two role-played clients (male 



Aficl t^BAle) %#ho «r€ responding on tho basis of « sf reified- problM. Both 

client roles reflect a hi^jh school fitudcnt wanting to discuss post-high- 
school educational'- vocational concerns. ' The purpose ot using two role- 
played clients was twofold; (1) to control for client differences, and; 
(2) to examine potential dlffcrencos in response patterns hotwccn clients 
of each sex. Two male am! female dt)clor;»l students In counseling were 
utilized in each role in an effort to control for p^irticular role-player 
effects* 
Pro cedu re 

The coun.s^'l( I' trulnci^s wore adrn in istured the l ive measures of cognitive 
comploxity during a couiisi'l inw, ]al>or.ii(>ry period, Puriny; tbe subsequent 
lal) period^ rac h tiiaiui'O ro^vlui^rd .1 coun;H* 1 i nfj . 1 nc erv i tn.; with horli male 
and ff;n:ilr clitui:;. Tlu! ordrr t)l the Intfrvlows wan cour,t erl>a lanced and 
trainees weri* rnnJuMiy dssii;ncd lu paiiicular role-playcu! clients. Each 
intfMvlcv was :iudi(^ tape ri^cnrdt'd aiui thr verbal responses vf co\insclor and 
client classlfii'd by two jndcpentioiu jud^rs previously trained to a level 
oi intcrrati-r a>;r<,-vinonL of k . 94 (C^Wkmi, 1900; Tinscly i Weiss, 1975) on 
counsel Inti inttrvicws similar to the actual interviews used in this study. 
Because of thi* larj^u number of interviews rated, following attainment of 
a previously specified satisfactory level ot interratcr agreement^ the rcs^ 
ponses of individual Interviews were classified by only one of the two judges* 
the specific interviews being randomly assigned to the judges* To assess ^ 
reliability of agreement between the judges both in response unit determination 
and response classification, six randomly selected portions of the actual 
interview tapes were assigned to both raters; the obtained coefficient of 
agreement (Jk".89) suggested contlnut*d rater agreement both with respect 
to discrimination of respoji.se unites and category clasiilf Icatlon, 
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thm tlve tteasur«t of cofttltUve £0»pl«xlcy *i«t« •trt»i«ct«d to « clu«t*r 

analysis of cases (BMDP2M) for "the purpose of classifying Individual counselors 
Into rclativi-ly homoBi;ncou.«i subiii'«»ups of coR'^itlvc complexity. Two homoficnoous 
clusters of r.ubjccts were identified; subjects not Initially Included In 
either cluster were aHsli;ncd to one or the other cluster using discriminative 
analysis procedures. "High complexity"/" low ctynplexity" designations for 
the two groups were determined on the basis of mean scores for the cluster for. 

I 

each of the five cognitive complexity mt^asurcs. Table 1 reports the mean 
values for the two counselor clusters. 

Insert Table 1 About Here 



Cror.sint; couns^^lor clu^acr with cUiuL rolos resultitl in four proct^ns 



comparisons: 



1, Low v:;. h h;h fiiiiiplcx I L y (ounsolors - frmaln client 



(T,C,,. vs. T„C^) 



II. Low vs. liir.b c<»mplexity counselors - male client 



III I,ow vs. h\yh complexity counselors^ combined mnle and female client 
IV. Male vs. female client - combined group of counselors 

<ViHL Vim? 

St a t i s t i c n ] An a 1 y s is 

The sequence of catcr.orleji assigned to the verbal interaction of counselors 
and clients: constituted tlic- raw data of the counseling process; the "process" 
itself, however, was understood not an simply the sequence of responses, but 
rather In terms of the t ran? foi-mnt ions or changes in response/response category 
across Llwe. That l.s to say, the unit of a-vilysls was the transitions between 
categories of responses rather than the responses themselves— upon the process, 
rather than upon the units of th.; process. A transition was specified by 
any two consecutive categories of response and an indication of the direction ^ 
of the rcsponse-rosponse change or transformation. The first response In any 



tramtitlori w.iti tlcttignatcd its ant6cc<iciit; ; the second wa« Its consequent * 

f 

Wc*rc the counsellni; process causally detcrmlhlst ic» At any Riven 
tootncnt In the process the occurancc oP^ any response would necessarily Imply 
a atnj»lc unlquo transition to a specific ronsccjucnt response with a proba- 
bility of unity Cp=l,0). lluvever, as was sugficstcd earlier, within the inter- 
locVing paradigm, the sequence of Interactive events/responses cannot bo 
assumed entirely predictable, but must be considered probablllnc ic. Despite 
the prcsu:acd probabilistic nature of these transitions, it nonetheless seems 
I'VlcU-nt that the- counseling; prut*<jss domonstra tes .it least soroc dcKroc of 
orderliness or rei;ulnrily to it and does not, as a rule, dejjencrate into 
cbao5>. Thf orcnr.ir.L'c of tsirh particular consequtMU in the process, though 
noi (It't i'r:ainiJ , »?; laade in accord witli wmw •'principle* which assign^ each 
of the possible Ci»nscf;iit'nt responses a rertain probability of being the 
actual i onscquc nt to the nnlt codcnt ros:ponse. That is, though counsel in}^; 
may iu»l a dit r nti i n i s t Ir prDCfSs in the causa] scnre, it nonetheless may 
be "rule- y-/^vonud** or pr J nc ipl in some manner. 

For tlie srqutMu:c of response transitions generated by each of the 
counsel or^cl icnt j^^rouj.iniir , transit ion probabilities (p^^)-those probabil- 
ities (if tranr.ilicm anuui;; the various process response classes — vero estimated 
by dividing tlu* number of occurances of a particular response-response (i,j) 
transition in rhc sequence of rcsptmses by the nuuber of times its antecedent 
(i) occured as the antecedent for any transition in the response sequence. 

These transition probabilities were then organiatcd ^nto an 8x8 transition 
matrix , a square matrix whose rows and columns referred to the eight response 
catesories Crows (i) = nntfccdcntr,; columns (.D-conscqucntsJ and whose cell 
entries (p,,) r. frrrfd tu tin- currf.-.pond Inj,', probnblllty rstlmntes of the 

J 

transitions from row category (antecedent) to column category (consequent;. 
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The aatrix suflmmrlscid th«i es. c.uUl structure of the process in teras of 

Its responsc-re^ponso trnnsition probabilities (Lichtcuherg , 1977). 

2 

Intcriiclion prucc:js coinpar isions wore conducted using X tc«ta of 

2 

horaogeneity in the Col lowing manner: A X vnluc was compjted for each of the 

individual corresponding rows of .the transition marricoii for the counselor- 

cTfcat pole j^roupinf; being ccnpared. For the 6x8 transition mntrices, this 

resulted in a total of eight individual X values for each of the three 

comparisons. For each process comparison, these values were Bunimcd and the 

statistical slf.nif tcaiu e for the resulting value v?as, ^dot ermlncd — a significant 

* 

X value iinplyinj; ti i 1 f (M'l^iu.f bctwrrn the l)rr>cv*?scr, of the two f^roupn bcinr, 
comp^'rod (Supp^^s Aiki^nsou, I'Jui)). The rationale tor suminfnK the Individual 
natrlx row con/p ir i S(»n X* values wa;^ thai despite sipnifirant values for 
any >'*ivrr. rj^w, i:ui irat iii); differential response distributions? for that 
aTitecedtiU » ovtTalJ MUciarli^n procc-^^^ tl i f f i'r<:nr os ml^;ht not be present. 

KesuJ ts 

Table 2 j^urinarizos thu .statistical analyses for the four interaction 
process coinpar i Si>ns. For case of presentation, the results will be discussed 
for each group comparison of the process. 

1. Low v>^r Jij_^*^l Z^^^^^l^-^^'^^ ^^^^^l-'^ /^f^^^^ ., ^ fem ale clinnt (Tj vs. TjjGj.) . 
The data indicates an overall si{;nif leant statistically differences 
between the interactional processo?; jjeneraned by hlfih and low 
complexity counselors interacting with Ihv female client. It 
appears as If the differential response distributions following the 
counselors descriptive and analytic responses accounted for the 
preponderance of the interactional process dif f crenceSt 
2» how vs, hi?;,h comp lexi ty counselors - male client (T^C.^ ^H^M^ 

No overall stat 1st icnlly *slgnlf leant differences were found between 
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. the interactional processes generated by high and low complexity 

' counselors interacting with the male client* 
3 . Low vsVhiRti c< nnplcxity c ounsi^lors - comhinecJ malc-female cHont 

A statistically significant difference was noted between the inter- 
actional proccsf^>^s ^^ineratcd by high and low complexity counselors 
inicracting with thu combintid group of clients. As in the first 
comparison it appears that' llic differential response distribution- 
fo]lowinr, tht^ counselor's d cm;c r i pt ivo ;nui nnalylic responses 
accounted l or moM of tlic i nuu'act I onal process differcncoH. 

The dcTt.'i indicaios a sen t; 1 st icnl 1 y ' sicnj f i^ant difference between 
l\w inlc;raction:il i>i'oce:jse;> Kcncratod by the male and female client 
interncLiiir, witli l tu' ciMiil)ined groups of counselors. In particular, 
the data shciw.s a dilferenl ial response d istrit>utlon following all 
four categories of client responses and two categories (analytic, 
prescriptive) of counselor's responses. 
In summary, the results show that the complexity level of counselors 
as well a» different clients conrribute to different interactional processes 
bein;-, {'cni-raL cd . /Diese r*.'.';u]ts will bo reviewed in the Discussion section 
as tf) ci.nst r.iint.'; .mu! i.Mj)! icat ion of the data. However, since ther«r>**^e 
a number of sis',n if leant differences in the interactional processes the sign- 
ificance of these results were pursued in a different manner. 

These results suggest tliat there were certain differences In the Inter- 
action processes under certain circumstances (counselor complexity and client) 
As an inference me might assert that thesp differences in process character- 
istics reflect the operation of different "rules" which govern these 
apparently different processes. However, these results arc based on one- 
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step dependem:y transition probabilities; that ls« An analysis of one* 

step (single) antecedent - consequent relations tabulated through the interview 
data. While the aucilysis revealed certain differences in absolute transition 
probabilities, thcrby implying different rules of interaction, it is not known 
viicther the prohaMe scg^uc nccs generated by "rule differences'* would be any 
different. For example, despite significantly different process character- 
istics, defined by one-sCep proccoS rules, once the rules are in effect, 
do the processes remain distinctive after a certain number of transitions? 

To lest this proposition, an assumption was made that all prt)cesses 
?<tarleJ in n certain Miillal sLate; i.e., tlie counselor opening with a 
descriptive commenl such as **I'm ( introduce self ) and how can I help you.'* 
This was a reasonable assumption Lo make as all counselors were Instructed 
to introdtice themselves in tljeir initial contact with the rolc-plnyod client. 
Assuming the proce5is started in this state the transition matrix waK 
mtiltiplied by i^^iell , recursively sixty times in accord with the *issunipL ions 
of finite Mnrkov chains (Knneny & Snell, 1960). Sixty times was an estimate 
of the avera^H' number of intorchanr.es within the approximate twenty minute 
counJielin^- period. By this procedure one addresses the question of "Given 
the process started in X state, where is it likely to be after 10, 20.... 
60 transitions?*' For ease of illustration the following tables show 
what state (i.e., counscJor or client response categories) the process is 
likely to be in through the first 10, the 30th, AOth, and 60th transition 
periods for each of the group comparisons. 

Qlnsert Table 3 here^ 

(insert Table 4 here) 

[insert Table 5 hercJ 

jlnsert Table 6 here] 
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Inspection of th« data in Table* 3-6 reveal a striking number of 
similarities. First, ,for each of the four group comparisons of the 
probable process pnttcrn thoit- appears to be little differences in the 
pattcrnji. In particular, Lho process i.voms to stabilize at about the 10th 
transition period witi' negHni^'le changer, at the 30th, AOth, and 60tb 
periods. Moreover, the data within each table show a pattern of client and 
counselor essentially exchanninp. descriptive (C T ) and analytic T^) 

V 

remarks with very low usage ul either prescriptive (<"-3^'i3) °^ valuative 

(C T ) comments. Indeed, it one were to bet on where the state is likely 
^ A, A' 

to he at any p,irU,cular tr.uisLtion period it would be most likely In a 
dc:;cri;)t ivc- sl.iU- with tlu- prnh-ih i 1 i t v of beinR in an analytic state a 
close .second. 

In ^u'lin-.ary. while l\w chi square analysis (Table 2) reveals a statisti- 
cally sir.nif ic;int diiforciur in the absolute f rcqui-ncic-s of response types, 
hence the absolute p i ..bah iU tics , butwecn low and high complexity counselors 
and between the client comparisons, these differences do not appear to 
reflect siRnificaut diffcreiucs in the probable sequences of interaction. 

D iscuss ion ^ 
This study exainined the question of whether the counseling process 
is different between different complexity level counselors and two role- 
played clients, differinj', in sex but reflecting the same vocational problem. 
It proposed to do so by examining the mutual and interactive Influence 
of both counselor and client on each other's verbal, behavior.. This Influence 
was represented as a transition which was defined as a move between any two 
consecutive events (-i.e., antecedent-consequent). Estimates of the probability 
of any given event (e.g., counselor or client response) being followed by 
any other event were computed and were defined as transition probabilities. 
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The transition probabilities were organized into a transititm matrix vith 
rows » antecedents and columns = consequents* Under the finite Markao 
chain assuntpt Ions the transition probabilities wore assumed to: (a) to 
be stationary (I.e. the probabilities within the sequence do not depend on 
their place in the series o£ transitions), and; (b) reflect first-order 
dependency (i.e. the consequent is dependent only on its imjncdiate 
antecedent) . 

The analysis ot this transition matrix rows using chi square (Table 
2) demonstrated absolute differences in the distribution of the counselor/ 
client responses* to each other In certain response categories across a 
number of comparisons. This suj;j;ests the interpretation that these different 
processes aj^parent in certain client-counselor combinations are generated or 
governed by different "rules of interaction." However by raising this matrix 
to the 60Lh power, a vector of probabil i lies showinj; where the process was 
likely to b<j after n transitions^ failed to show any appreciable difference 
in the various group comparisons. For example, by the 60th transition, 
the processes look extremely similar across all of the groups. Thus despite 
different process character istlcs/ .defined by one-step process rules, being 
evident, once the rules are ^In effect and have stabilized, the processes 
lose their distinctiveness after 60 transitions* In short, different rules 
of interaction seem to lead to the same place. 

However, these results are constrained by certain features of this 
study.* First, tlie counselor/client respons^catcgor ios arc not richly varied 
using only four very inclusive categories of responses. A more complex, 

discriminating category system may have been more sensitive in detecting other. 

' i' 

potential process differences. Secondly, these counselors, being first 
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ij^mcster students wcrd prlmnrlly u^lng only two (t, T ) of the four response 

F 

categories thereby reflecting a constricted response pattern* Besides the 
inclusive character of the response category system and the relative In- 
experience of the counselors, the constrictcrf pattern could also be due to 
the interview being a relatively brief, initial Interview. It seems plausible 
that prescriptive and valuatlve coiriments come later, if at all, in the 
processes of Interaction. 

While there were differences in the rules which govern the processes 
(i.e. distribution of verbal responses of client and counselors), all that 
has bet n demonstrated is where thcs^* prncesses are. likely to be at certain 
tran5;liion periodic. However the analysis of these processes are based on 
a one-step sequence (i.e. antecedent-consequent); thus there is no information 
based on sequences lonj^er than one step. The consequence is that we don't 
have information about the sequence pattern that cventviatc in these transition 
periods. It covild ho that Lliat where the differences In the rules becomes 
apparent. 
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Table I 



Mmti Scores, Standa54 Deviations on Five Cognitive Complexity Measures for Counselor Clus 



Complexity 


Conplexlty 


Cluster 


High Complexity 


Cluster 


Measure 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Intolerance of Anblguity (lA) 


A8.23 


9.83 


A6.00 


9.68 


Ihterconcept Distance (ID) 


7.98 


.72 


5.69 


.74 


Intolerance Trait Inconsistency (ITI) 


7.00 


2.23 


6.37 


2.33 


Category Width (CW) 


41.76 


6.11 


39. 12 


8.13 


Paragraph Coinpletlon Measured (PCM) 


1. 56 


.52 


1.74 


.69 
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Table 2 

Chi Square Aiialysls of Four Interaction Process Conparl^ons 











Process CoTiiparlscn 


» 






T C vs T C« 

L F H F 


T C vs 
L M 




TP «««« 




C_T„ . va 
F H ,L 


?1 H,!. 


Category 


X"^ df 




df 




df 




df 


^1 


31.46 7 


3.79 


7 


20.84 


7 


10.44 


7 




K.68* ^ 


16.76* 


7 


** 

21 .79 


7 


24.05 


2 


^3 


3.38 7 


11.33 


7 


1 w « OO 


7 


16.39* 


7 




2.25 7 


7.33 


7 


5.95 


7 


8.28 


7 




12. 76 7 


5.29 


7 


10.73 


7 


57.04 


7 


<=2 


7. 13 7 


2.35 


7 


3.47 


7 


28.33 


7 




5.43 7 


4.7A 


7 


4.50 


7 


18.33* . 


7 




2.44 7 


7.94 


7 


4.09 


7 


15.84* 


7 


79.53 49 


59.53 


49 


** 

82.25 




*** 

178.70 


49 


*p<.05, **] 


p<.01, ***p<.00l 



:iOTE: Counselor (T) and client (C) numerical subscripts refer to the interaction process categorlast 
^descriptive, 2-analytlc, 3»prescriptlve, 4-valuative. , Alphabetic subscripts correspond to ■ 
counselors cognitive complexity (L"low, H»high) and client sex (M-tnale, F"f emale) . 
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PrubabiliiicK 0( Varituii. SL.iLuti AfLvr Curtain TrAnslLlon Periods - 

Croups T C vs T^C^j. 



Cliunt/Counsclor States 



Transition No. 






S 


^4 


^1 




T3 




1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1.00 


0 


0 


* 

0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1.00 


0 


0 


0 


2 




.22 


.05 


.03 


.09 


.14 


.02 


.01 




.39 


.27 


.04 


.04 


. 10 


. 13 


.02 


.01 


3 


. 16 


.18 


.06 


.02 


.42 


.15 


.01 


.01 




. 16 


.18 


.0f> 


.03 


.15 


.21 


.01 


.01 




. 34 


.22 


.05 


.02 


.21 


. 14 


.01 


.01 




.30 


. 25 


.05 


.03 


. 19 


.15 


.01 


.01 


S 


.22 


. 19 


.05 


.02 


.35 


.15 


.01 


.01 




.21 


.20 


.05 


.03 


.29 


. 19 


.01 


.01 


6 


.30 


.21 


.05 


.02 


.26 


. 14 


,01 


.01 




.27 


.23 


.05 


.03 


.23 


.17 


.01 


.01 


7 


.25 


.20 


.05 


.02 


.32 


. 15 


.01 


.01 




.23 


.21 


.05 


.03 


.27 


. 18 


.01 


.01 


8 


.28 


.20 


.05 


.02 


.28 


.14 


.01 


.01 




.26 


.23 


.05 


.03 


.24 


. 17 


.01 


.01 


9 


.26 


.20 


.05 


.02 


.30 


.14 


,01 


.01 




.24 


.22 


.05 


.03 


.26 


. 18 


.01 


.01 


10 


.27 


,20 


.05 


.02 


.29 


.14 


,01 


.01 




.25 


.22 


.05 


.03 


.25 


,17 


.01 


,01 


30 


,27 


.20 


.05 


.02 


.29 


.14 


,01 


.01 




.^5 


.22 


.05 


,03 


.25 


.18 


,01 


.01 


40 


.27 


.20 


.05 


.02 


.29 


.14 


.01 


.01 




.25 


.22 


.05 


.03 


.25 


. 18 


,01 


.01 


60 


.26 


.20 


.05 


.02 


.29 


.14 


.01 


.01 




.25 


.22 


.05 


.03 


.25 


.18 


.01 


.01 



♦The first raw within each transition pcrio^ reflect the state probabilities 
of group T C . The second row are the probabilities for group T^C^, 
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' Ta1>le A 

Probabllitic*s or VarlouH States After Certain Transition rcrlod« - 

Groups Tj^Cj^ vs Tj^Cj^ 



Client/Counselor State 



Transition No. 


c. 
I 


2 


3 


A 


1 


2 


3 


a 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1.00 


0 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 


1. 00 


0 


0 


0 


2 




.21 


.05 


.02 


.08 


. 16 


.02 


.01 




.46 


.17 


.05 


.02 


.08 


.18 


.02 


.01 


3 


. 15 


. 16 


.05 


.02 


.AO 


.19 


.02 


.01 




.18 


.16 


.06 


.0? 


.38 


.16 


.02 


.02 


A 
*• 






OS 


.02 


. 19 


.17 


.02 


.01 




.3A 


.17 


.05 


.02 


.21 


.18 


.02 


.02 


r 
J 






• U J 






18 


.02 


.01 






.17 


.06 


.02 


.31 


.17 


.02 


.02 


A 




19 


.05 


.02 


.2A 


.17 


.02 


.01 




.30 


.17 


.06 


.02 


.25 


.17 


.02 


.02 


7 


.24 


. 18 


.05 


.02 


.29 


.18 


,02 


.01 




.27 


.17 


.06 


.02 


.28 


.17 


.02 


.02 


8 


.28 


. 19 


.05 


.02 


.26 


.18 


.02 


.01 




.29 


. 17 


.06 


.02 


.26 


.17 


.02 


.02 


9 


.26 


.18 


.05 


.02 


.28 


.18 


.02 


,01 




.28 


. 16 


.06 


.02 


.27 


.17 


.02 


.02 1 


10 


.27 


. 18 


.05 


.02 


.27 


.18 


.02 


.01 




.28 


.17 


.06 


.02 


.27 


.17 


.02 


.02 * 


30 


.26 


. 18 


.05 


,Q2 


.27 


.18 


.02 


.01 




.28 


.17 


.06 


.02 


.27 


.17 


.02 


. .02 


AO 


.26 


.18 


.05 


.02 


.27 


.18 


.02 


.01 




.28 


.17 


.06 


.02 


.27 


.17 


.02 


.02 


60 


.26 


.18 


.05 


.02 


.27 


.18 


.02 


.01 


.28 


.17 


.06 


.02 


.27 


.17 


.02 


.02 



















*The first row within each transition period reflect the state probabilities 
of group T C • The second row represents 



Table 5 

Probnblll«-*"s Of Various Strttfs After Certain Transition Periods 



Croups Tj^Cp V8 Tj^Cp 











Client /Counselor 


Slate 








Trnnsit ion 


No. Cj 








^1 


^'2 


^3 






I 


0 
0 


G 
0 


^ 

0 
0 


0 
0 


1.00 
1.00 


0 
0 


0 


* 

0 
0 




2 


.42 
.A«» 


,24 
.20 


.05 
.05 


.03 
.02 


— Wf — 

.09 

.09 


.14 
.16 


.02 
.02 


.01 
.01 




3 


.15 
. 16 


. 17 
. 17 


.05 

.05 


.02 

.02 


.37 

.40 


.20 
.16 


.01 
.02 


.01 
.01 




A 


.32 
.34 


.22 

JhB 


.05 

.05 


.03 
.02 


.19 
.21 


. 16 
. 16 


.02 

.02 


.01 
.01 




^ 5 


.?! 
.23 


. 19 
. 38 


.05 
.05 


.02 

.02 


.31 
.33 


.19 
.16 


;oi 

.02 


.01 
.01 




6 


.28 
.30 


.21 
. 19 


.05 
.05 


.03 
.02 


.23 

.25 


.17 
. 15 


.02 
.02 


.01 
.01 




7 


.24 

.27 


.20 
. 18 


.05 
.05 


.02 
.02 


.28 
.30 


.18 
. 16 


.0? 
.02 


.01 
.01 




8 


. .26 

.28 


.20 
.19 


.05 
.05 


.03 
.02 


.25 
.27 


.17 
.16 


.02 

.02 


.01 

.01 




9 


.24 
.27 


.20 
.18 


.05 

.05 


.02 
.02 


.27 
.29 


.18 
.16 


.02 
.02 


.01 
.01 


♦ 


10 


.26 
.28 


.20 
. 19 


.05 
.05 


.03 
.02 


.26 

.28 I 


.17 
.16 


.02 
.02 


.01 
.01 




30 


.25V 
.27 


.20 
.18 


.05 
.05 


.02 
.02 


.25 
•28 


.17 
.16 


.02 
.02 


.01 
.01 




40 


.24 
.27 


.19 
.18 


.05 

.05 


.02 
.02 


.25 
.28 


.17 
.16 


.02 
.02 


.01 
.01 




60 


.24 
.26 


.19 
.18 


.05 
.05 


.02 
.02 


_.2A 


.17 
.16 


.01 
.02 


.01 
.01 





*The first raw within each %ran8itiort period reflect the state probabUlti 
of group T C . The second raw represents T^C^ ^. ^ 
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Tabic 6 

Probabilities Of Various StatoM After Certain Tranaltlonfl - 

Groups CpT^ vs C^jTj^^j^ 









Client/Counselor 


State 






Transif Ion 


No . C J 


• 

c 

2 


J 




4 


2 


3 


4 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1.00 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1. 00 


0 


0 


0 








.04 


.03 


.09 


. 1 3 


.01 


.01 




.Aft 


. 19 


.05 


.02 


.08 


.17 


.02 


.01 




• J 0 


1 R 
• in 


.06 


.02 


.39 


. 18 


.01 


.01 




.16 


. K) 


.06 


.02 


.39 


. 18 


.02 


.02 


A 
H 


'17 




.05 


.03 


.21 


. U 


.01 


.01 






. 18 


.05 


.02 


.20 


.17 


J}2 


.02 


c 


72 


. 20 


.05 


.02 


" . 32 


.17 


.01 


.01 




.?3 


. 17 


.06 


.02 


.31 


. 18 


.02 


.02 


(} 


.28 


. 22 


.05 


.03 


.25 


.15 


.01 


.01 




.30 


. 18 


.05 


.02 


.25 


.17 


.02 


.02 


7 




. 20 


.05 


.03 


.30 


. 16 


.01 


.01 




.26 


. 17 


.06 


.02 


.29 


.18 


.02 


.02 


♦ 

8 

w 


^ ■ - ■ 

27 




.21 


.05 


.03 


.27 


.16 


.01 


.01 




.28 


. 18 


.05 


.02 . 


.26 


.18 


.02 


.02 


q 




. 21 


.05 


.03 


.29 


.16 


.01 


.01 . 




.27 


.17 


.06 


.02 


.28 


. 18 


.02 


.02 


10 


.26 


.21 


^ .05 


.03 


.27 


.16 


.01 


.01 




.28 


. 18 


.06 


.02 


.27 


.18 


.02 


.02 


30 


.76 


.21 


.05 


.03 


.28 


.16 


.01 


.01 




.28 


. 18 


.06 


- .02 


.27 


.18 


.02 


.02 


















.01 


40 


. 26 ^ 


.21 


.05 


.03 


.28 


.16 


.01 




.28 


.18 


.06 


.02 


.28 


.18 


.02 


.02 


60 


.26 


.21 


.05 


.03 


.28 


.16 


.01 


.01 




.28 


. 18 


.06 


.02 


V .28 


.18 


.02 


.02 



*The first row within each transition period reflect the state probnbfTlties 
of group C • The second row represents CJt^ . • 
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